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CHAPTER IV 


IDOLATRY AND DEATH 


The struggle against idolatry occupies an important place in the Bible. 
It helps us, in a negative way, to determine exactly the content of faith in 
the true God. 

The rejection of God is described in the Scriptures not as atheism but 
as idolatry —that is, as the acceptance of a false God. We of the twentieth 
century may think the word “idolatry” refers to an ancient or even primitive 
problem, one peculiar to “uncivilized” people. We think of idolatry as a 
stage we have gotten beyond, and we feel safe against any danger of it. 

The Bible, however, sees idolatry as a danger lying in wait for every 
religious person; more than that, as a permanent temptation. Idolatry 
means that believers place their ultimate trust in something or someone 
who is not God or that they play fast and loose with the ambiguous position 
of turning to God while at the same time seeking other kinds of ultimate 
support." The position of the Bible with regard to idolatry is therefore clear 
and incisive. “How long will you straddle the issue? If the Lord is God, 
follow him; if Baal, follow him” (1 Kgs 18:21). 

The alternatives are clear; one choice excludes the other. There is no 
middle ground, The theme is repeated in a forceful and original way in the 
New Testament, where it is again expressed in terms of a choice: God or 
mammon (see Mt 6:24). 

This view of idolatry has special validity in Latin America. A tragic 
characteristic of this continent—the only continent in which the majority 
are at the same time Christian and poor—is the danger of claiming to be 
able to straddle the issue: to declare oneself in words for the God of Jesus 
Christ while in practice serving mammon by mistreating and murdering 
God’s favorites, the poor (the same situation occurs, of course, in other 
parts of the world as well). This attempt, rather than the pure and simple 
denial of God’s existence, is the great challenge to the proclamation of the 
gospel on our continent.” The true disciples of Jesus must turn the whole 
of their lives into a language in which yes means yes and no means no (see 
Mt 5:37). 
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1. CHOOSING DEATH 


The theme of idolatry originates in the setting of worship. Yahweh claims 
the right to be the sole God of Israel, a people living in the midst of nations 
that worship a variety of gods. The prophets remove the subject from this 
limited framework and show that the question of idolatry teuches many 
other aspects of the life of believers. Unless we attend to the social and 
economic context, some of the important meanings of idolatry will elude 
us. 

Idolatry is first and foremost a behavior, a practice. The key question, 
therefore, is this: Whom, in practice, do you serve? The God of life or an 
idoi of death? Even while denouncing idolatrous behavior, the Old Testa- 
ment describes it for us. Three characteristics seem to emerge from its 
handling of the subject. 


Trust and Submission 

As I said above, idolatry consists in putting one’s trust in something or 
someone who is not God. This is what happens with money or power. The 
just will say of one who takes this route: 


This is the man who made not 
God the source of his strength, 
But put his trust in his great wealth, 
and his strength in harmful plots. [Ps 52:9] 


The subjection of one’s life to the dictates of wealth contrasts with the 
attitude of one who puts trust in the Lord: 


Only in God be at rest, my soul, 
for from him comes my hope. 
He only is my rock and my salvation, 
my stronghold; J shall not be disturbed. ... 
Trust in him at all times, O my people! 
Pour out your hearts before him; 
God is our refuge! ... 
Trust not in extortion; in plunder take no empty pride; 
though wealth abound, set not your heart upon it. 
[Ps 62:6-7, 9, 11] 


There is an important passage on this subject in the Book of Job. Eliphaz, 
one of Job’s friends, urges him to abandon a way of life that in his esti- 
mation is sinful. In his fervor, he calls upon Job very eloquently to renounce 
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behavior that is based on an idolatrous trust in wealth and to recognize 
that true joy is in God. 


If you return to the Almighty, you will be restored; 
if you put iniquity far from your tent, 
And treat raw gold like dust, 
and the fine gold of Ophir as pebbles from the brook, 
Then the Almighty himself shall be your gold 
and your sparkling silver. 
For then you shall delight in the Almighty 
and you shall lift up your face toward God. 
You shall entreat him and he will hear you, 
and your vows you shall fulfill. [Jb 22:23-27] 


Job is moved by the reproach contained in this exhortation, but he 
believes that he has never adopted such an attitude. He replies without 
mincing words: 


Have I put my faith in gold, 
saying to fine gold, “Ah, my security”? 
Have I ever gloated over my great wealth, 
or the riches that my hands have won? 
[Jb 31:24-25 NIB] 


At work here is an outlook inspired by the prophets. In his oracle of 
doom Zephaniah announces the coming of a day of wrath (the well-known 
dies irae) on which the Lord will destroy those who act unjustly and rely on 
wealth to sustain and give meaning to their lives. At that time: 


Neither their silver nor their gold 
shall be able to save them 
on the day of the Lord’s wrath, 
When in the fire of his jealousy 
all the earth shall be consumed. 
For he shall make an end, yes, a sudden end, 
of all who live on the earth. [Zep 1:18] 


Echoes of this same vision are to be found in other prophetic texts: 


Thus says the Lord: 

Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
nor the strong man glory in his strength, 
nor the rich man giory in his riches; 

But rather, let him who glories, glory in this, 
that in his prudence he knows me, 
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Knows that I, the Lord, bring about kindness, 
justice and uprightness on the earth; 
‘For with such am I pleased, says the Lord. [Jer 9:22-23] 


To “glory” (or “boast’’) is to find one’s security and pride in these pos- 
sible idols: knowledge, courage in battle, and wealth. In contrast, the 
prophet says that only knowledge {that is, love} of Yahweh can be a reason 
for confidence. This confidence will, moreover, find expression in loyalty 
and in doing what is just and right, because such is the will of the God of 
life. 


Work of Our Hands 

Idols are things that human beings make with their hands and then turn 
into fetishes; as a result, they entrust their lives to them. The Bible is clear 
about the origin of idols. In language that shows a certain appreciation of 
the undertaking, Second Isaiah describes the craftsmen at work: 


The smith fashions an iron image, works it over the coals, shapes it 
with hammers, and forges it with his strong arm. He is hungry and 
weak, drinks no water and becomes exhausted. 

The carpenter stretches a line and marks with a stylus the outline 
of an idol. He shapes it with a plane and measures it off with a 
compass, making it like a man in appearance and dignity, to occupy 
a shrine. [Is 44:12-13] 


To this description the prophet then adds some sarcastic reflections on 
the material of which idols are made: 


He cuts down cedars, takes a holm or an oak, and lays hold of other 
trees of the forest, which the Lord had planted and the rain made 
grow to serve man for fuel. With a part of their wood he warms 
himself, or makes a fire for baking bread; but with another part he 
makes a god which he adores. Half of it he burns in the fire, and on 
its embers he roasts his meat, and then warms himself and says, “Ah! 
I am warm, I feel the fire.” Of what remains he makes a god, his idol, 
and prostrate in worship before it, he implores it, “Rescue me, for 
you are my god.” [Is 44:14-17] 


With biting irony, Isaiah shows how the wood that enables human beings 
to warm and feed themselves is also the material for the making of an idol. 
In addition, he suggests that trees are more useful as firewood than as 
material for idols. The prophet is trying to bring out the absurdity of ven- 
eration paid to a work of our own hands. In a comparable passage, Jeremiah 
takes the satire further. Idols are: 
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wood cut from the forest, 

Wrought by craftsmen with the adze, 
adomed with silver and gold. 

With nails and hammers they are fastened, 
that they may not totter. 

Like a scarecrow in a cucumber field are they, 
they cannot speak; 

They must be carried about, 
for they cannot walk. 

Fear them not, they can do no harm, 
neither is it in their power to do good. [Jer 10:3b-5] 


The Jews, then, have no reason to fear idols that are incapable of walk- 
ing. They are harmless and can do no evil, but neither are they capable of 
doing good; they are simply wood. Over against them stands Yahweh, who 
“is true God, he is the living God, the eternal King” (Jer 10:10). 

A passage from Ezekiel (another that echoes the text of Zephaniah cited 
above) reminds us that silver and gold can be shackles on the journey 
toward the God of the poor. On the day of Yahweh’s judgment, which will 
come at a time when “lawlessness is in full bloom, insolence flourishes, 
violence has risen to support wickedness” (Ez 7:10), the wicked: 


Shall fling their silver into the streets, and their gold shall be consid- 
ered refuse. Their silver and gold cannot save them on the day of the 
Lord’s wrath. They shail not be allowed to satisfy their craving or fill 
their bellies, for this has been the occasion of their sin. In the beauty 
of their ornaments they put their pride: they made of them their 
abominable images [their idols]. For this reason I make them refuse. 


[Ez 7:19-20] 


On that day, the unjust will see how absurd it was for them to have put 
their trust in wealth. The text clearly links this reliance--which not only 
does not save them but condemns them before the wrath of Yahweh—with 
the making of idols. All these are fetishes that, like gold, are nothing but 


refuse. 
Wealth, too, is the product of a human activity. Human beings fall into 


idolatry when they rank gold and silver above those who have made them, 
thus allowing themselves to be seduced by the success of their own hand- 
iwork. Money thus becomes a god that enslaves its maker. To make a fetish 
of money is to fall into idolatry, to worship an antigod.3 

It is clear to the prophets that the trust placed in idols can seem sound 
for a time, but in the end will disappoint. Trust placed not in God but in 
a work of our own hands that gives us strength and power over others is a 
source of alienation and death. In the passagefiom Isaiah 44 cited above, 
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the prophet goes on to speak of the utter confusion that comes upon idol- 
aters: 


The idols have neither knowledge nor reason; their eyes are coated 
so that they cannot see, and their hearts so that they cannot under- 
stand. Yet he [the idolater] does not reflect, nor have the intelligence 
and sense to say, “Half of the wood I burned in the fire, and on its 
embers I baked bread and roasted meat which I ate. Shall I then 
make an abomination out of the rest, or worship a block of wood?” 
{Is 44:18-19] 


The prophet rebukes the idolater: “He is chasing ashes—a thing that 
cannot save itself when the flame consumes it; yet he does not say, ‘Is not 
this thing in my right hand a fraud?’ ” (v. 20). At this point, a chaos of 
blood and crime, of theft and fraud, prevails everywhere. This brings me 
to the third and last characteristic that I want to emphasize. 


Demand for Human Victims 

The god of idolatry is a murderous god. A great deal of blood is shed 
because of the desire for money. Many passages of the Bible speak of this; 
I shall cite a few of them. 

In a harsh warning to King Jehoiakim, Jeremiah contrasts his behavior 
with that of his father, who “dispensed justice to the weak and poor” (Jer 
22:16}. Jehoiakim acts differently and has other goals: 


But your eyes and heart are set on nothing 
except your own gain, 
On shedding innocent blood, 
on practicing oppression and extortion. [Jer 22:17] 


The yearning for money and power stops at nothing; it tramples under- 
foot the rights of others and disregards the commandments of the God who 
calls for the protection of the poor and oppressed. This self-seeking causes 
the powerful among the Jewish people to shed innocent blood and turn 
Israel into a “bloody city” (Ez 22:2), on which the Lord will pass judgment: 


Her nobles within her are like wolves that tear prey, shedding blood 
and destroying lives to get unjust gain. ... The people of the land 
practice extortion and robbery; they afflict the poor and the needy, 
and oppress the resident alien without justice. [Ez 22:27, 29] 


Oppression of the poor is here called by its true name: murder. God 
turned into an idol requires the shedding of blood. The author of the Book 
of Sirach says as much in unforgettable language: 
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Tainted his gifts who offers in sacrifice ill-gotten goods! 
Mock presents from the lawless win not God’s favor. 
The Most High approves not the gifts of the godless, 
nor for their many sacrifices does he forgive their sins. 
Like the man who slays a son in his father’s presence 
is he who offers sacrifice from the possessions of the 
poor. 
The bread of charity is life itself for the needy; 
he who withholds it is a man of blood. 
He slays his neighbor who deprives him of his living; 
he sheds blood who denies the laborer his wages. 
[Sir 34:18-22] 


This passage is also interesting because it uses cultic language when it 
speaks of sacrifices offered in the desire for wealth and domination; this 
language only makes the denunciation more biting. The sacrifices here are 
macabre: the lives of the poor offered on the altar of the idol under pre- 
tence of worshiping God. What we are really faced with is murder com- 
mitted from a desire of gain and power. The religious justification offered 
only makes the fact more scandalous. This is a “sacrifice” that is in fact 
sacrilegious, being offered to the true God who loves all, especially the 
poor, as a father.* 

One of the parables in Matthew is that of the murderous vine growers. 
The name is an accurate one and, as we shall see, not only because it 
speaks of the murder of the son of the vineyard’s owner. The focus of the 
parable is on the fact that the vineyard has not yielded any fruit. The 
workers responsible for it are unwilling to render any account and, in addi- 
tion, respond with violence to the owner’s emissaries when they come to 
obtain the results of the laborers’ work: 


Hear another parable. There was a landowner who planted a vine- 
yard, put a hedge around it, dug a wine press in it, and built a tower. 
Then he leased it to tenants and went on a journey. When vintage 
time drew near, he sent his servants to the tenants to obtain his 
produce. But the tenants seized the servants and one they beat, 
another they killed, and a third they stoned. Again he sent other 
servants, more numerous than the first ones, but they treated them 
in the same way. Finally, he sent his son to them, thinking, “They will 
respect my son.” But when the tenants saw the son, they said to one 
another, “This is the heir. Come, Jet us kill him and acquire his inher- 
itance.” They seized him, threw him out of the vineyard, and killed 
him. What will the owner of the vineyard do to those tenants when 
he comes? They answered him, “He will put those wretched men to 
death and lease his vineyard to other tenants who will give him the 
produce at the proper times.” Jesus said to them, “Did you never 


read in the Scriptures; 
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The stone that the builders rejected 
has become the cornerstone; 
by the Lord has this been, 
and it is wonderful in our eyes? 
Therefore, I say to you, the kingdom of God will be taken away from 
you and given to a people that will produce its fruit.” [Mt 21:33-43] 


What is this “fruit”? This question is the key to the meaning of the 
passage. The allusion (sometimes a word-for-word citation) to a passage in 
Isaiah (5:1-7) will help us in finding the right answer (the liturgy in Cycle 
C joins the passage from Isaiah with this passage from the Gospel). In his 
“vineyard song” Isaiah tells us that when the Lord planted this vineyard 
(namely, Israel), “he looked for judgment, but see, bloodshed! for justice, 
but hark, the outcry!” (5:7). The establishment of what is right and just is 
one of the great demands made by God in the Old Testament. It is mainly 
in the meeting of this demand that fidelity to covenant between God and 
his people is to be found. The God of life and love wants justice to reign 
among his people, and he wants the rights of all, especially those of the 
poorest, to be respected. Such is the fruit that the vineyard was to yield, 
which the Lord had planted and cared for. 

Such is also the essence of the parable on which I am commenting: the 
tenants have not done what is right, they have not established justice. Worse 
still: among them, murders are committed, and complaints are heard about 
the ill treatment and extortion in which they indulge. The Bible often speaks 
of the oppression of the poor as a form of murder. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the tenants react to the Lord’s messengers with the same 
contempt for life that they show in their everyday behavior. The vine grow- 
ers are thus murderers not only because they kill these messengers and 
even the son, but also because they rob the poor and violate their rights. 
The people who hear the parable of Jesus are aware of this background. 
They too are murderers as soon as they fail to produce the fruits of justice 
for which the Lord asks. Therefore the kingdom of God will be given into 
other hands: the hands of those “not invited” to the banquet, as they are 
described in the parable of the wedding feast, which immediately follows 
on that of the tenants in the Gospel of Matthew. These “uninvited” are 
the least members of society. Matthew’s parable of the tenants leads us to 
ask ourselves whether in our own daily lives we are guilty of any complicity 
with the murderous vine growers. 

When we see the victims of the various fetishes we understand more 
clearly the meaning of idolatry and the reason why God rejects it in such 
a radical fashion. Idolatry brings the death of the poor; money victimizes 
the have-nots. As Leon Bloy says, “money is the blood of the poor.” If (as 
we shall see in the pages that follow) Jesus Christ ranks money as an antigod 
and sets before us the inescapable choice of following the one or the other, 
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it is, in the final analysis, because the worship of mammon entails shedding 
the blood of the poor. 

This is precisely what has happened in the various concrete forms of 
exploitation and oppression of the poor in the course of human history. 
When the poor are oppressed and their rights trampled underfoot, their 
blood is shed; this is against God’s will. The idolatry of money, of this fetish 
produced by the work of human hands, is indissolubly and causally con- 
nected with the death of the poor. If we thus go to the root of the matter, 
idolatry reveals its full meaning: it works against the God of the Bible, who 
is a God of life. Idolatry is death; God is life. 


2, GoD OR MAMMON 


The problem of idolatry as a danger for every believer in God and there- 
fore as an abiding possibility on the journey of a believing people is, as we 
have just seen, a classic and recurring theme in the Old Testament. Its 
meanings are extensive and numerous. Therefore, contrary to interpreta- 


tions based on readings of the Bible from the standpoint primarily of relig- 


ious philosophy, idolatry cannot be reduced to a kind of process of 
intellectual and religious cleansing on the way to monotheism, a process 
that supposedly went on throughout the history of the Jewish mind. Without 
abandoning the realm of the cultic, the prophets forcefully point out that 
the idolatry of the people also takes the form of placing their trust in power 
and wealth, which they turn into real idols. Their behavior means that they 
follow principles that differ from, and are opposed to, those that spring 
from the covenant they have made with Yahweh, the only God and the 
Lord of Israel. The outlook of the prophets will be even more strongly 
present in the New Testament. 


No One Can Serve Two Masters 

Jesus makes his own the strong prophetic criticism of idolatry and pre- 
sents it anew in an original and unusual way: “No one can serve two mas- 
ters. He will either hate one and love the other, or be devoted to one and 
despise the other. You cannot serve God and mammon” (Mt 6:24). 

In a parallel text (16:9-15), Luke presents the same radical choice and 
again speaks of wealth as “mammon,” a word that seems to derive from 
the Aramaic root mm, which means “that on which one relies.” The name 
“mammon” gives money a pejorative nuance; Luke therefore speaks of 
“dishonest wealth” (vv. 9, 11). These two passages are the only ones in the 
New Testament to use mamdnas for wealth (once in Matthew; three times 
in the parallel passage in Luke).° 

In these passages Jesus sets up an opposition between God and mam- 
mon; the latter thus becomes a power, an idol. The Lord therefore calls 
upon his disciples to make an uncompromising choice; the words “love” 
and “hate” underscore the impossibility of compromise and refer to a deci- 
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sion that must be made (see Gn 29:31; Dt 21:15-17). Furthermore, the 
verse on which I am commenting has for its context in Matthew a series of 
alternatives, all of which call for a choice. The decision is made in the realm 
of practice. The critique of idolatry begins a little earlier in the same chap- 
ter: 


Do not store up for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and 
decay destroy, and thieves break in and steal. But store up treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth nor decay destroys, nor thieves break 
in and steal. For where your treasure is, there also will your heart be. 
[Mt 6:19-21] 


In Matthew’s vision, “heaven” and “earth” do not stand for an opposi- 
tion between the present and the future life; rather, they are symbols that 
lend intensity to the choice that must be made between wealth and God. 
We have seen passages of the Old Testament in which this same position 
is foreshadowed; the message of Jesus is characterized by the fact that it 
puts the concrete contrast between God and wealth in new and forceful 
terms. i 

Jesus uses a word that is pregnant with consequences: to “serve” (Greek: 
doulein). The word has a cultic flavor: one serves God. The passage in 
Matthew speaks, therefore, of the possibility of serving wealth or mammon 
as though it were God. This attitude is the key to idolatrous behavior; it 
implies a complete and daily self-surrender to what is regarded as the 
absolute in our lives. To serve mammon means concretely to turn it into 
an alternative to the Lord. 

After stating the choice, Luke notes the resistance of the Pharisees to 
what Jesus has said. “The Pharisees, who loved money, heard all these 
things and sneered at him” (Lk 16:14). These “friends of money” (Greek: 
philargyroi)— that is, servants of mammon — feel, and rightly so, that the 
words of Jesus apply to them, and they respond by snubbing him. Luke 
here points to the deepest root of the opposition between Jesus and the 
Pharisees: their love of money makes them idolaters, men who, despite 
appearances, do not believe in the true God. Jesus answers their mockery 
with one of his harshest parables: that of the unnamed rich man and the 
poor man Lazarus (Lk 16:19-31). It is especially meaningful. 

Rarely do the parables give names to the personages in them. Further- 
more, the one named here is a poor man, one of those who are usually 
anonymous in human history; in contrast, the rich and important man (who 
must have had a prestigious family name) has no name here. We would be 
mistaken if we thought this point unimportant; proof of the surprise it elicits 
is the curious custom of supplying the rich man, too, with a name: Dives 
(in Spanish versions: Epulon, “the banqueter”). The name is certainly not 
in the text. When the story of the two men is read in the perspective of 
the kingdom a reversal takes place. The man who was the more important 
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when judged by the standards of power and prestige is anonymous in God’s 
sight; and the man who was regarded as worthless and nameless is the one 
who is important to the God of the kingdom. 

The friends of wealth despise the poor and therefore are distant from 
God. They want to “justify themselves in the sight of others,” but God 
knows what shoes they wear; God “knows your hearts” and is not deceived: 
their behavior may win “human esteem” but it is “an abomination in the 
sight of God (Lk 16:15). The parable, which is found only in Luke, calls 
upon us to change our way of looking at things. The Gospel tells us in 
many ways that the last are first. They should also be first in our commit- 
ment, in our endeavor to build the church and establish a new society: a 
society and a church made up of the Lazaruses who today are despised by 
those who are the really anonymous folk of human history. 

When the rich man asks that someone go to warn his relatives about the 
consequences of their love of money and their disdain for the poor, Father 
Abraham replies, without mincing his words, that the Scriptures are suffi- 
cient to teach them how to live as believers. They have no need of miracles, 
which in any case would be useless for people who are not responsive to 
the words of the prophets. “If they will not listen to Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded if someone should rise from the dead” (Lk 
16:31). Even today, despite the clarity of the gospel message, we look for 
excuses and we ask for startling interventions so that we may evade its 
demands. 

These passages (amounting to an entire chapter in Luke) on the neces- 
sity of choosing to serve either God or wealth show the importance of this 
subject in the teaching of Jesus.’ Ezekiel came close to this idea. Yahweh 
speaks to him and says: 


As for you, son of man, your countrymen are talking about you along 
the walls and in the doorways of houses. They say to one another, 
“Come and hear the latest word that comes from the Lord.” My 
people come to you as people always do; they sit down before you 
and hear your words, but they will not obey them, for lies are on their 
lips and their desires are fixed on dishonest gain for: their soul goes 
after wealth]. ... They listen to your words, but they will not obey 
them. [Ez 33:30-32] 


Idolatry consists in not walking toward God but following a fetish.* The 
theme is classic in the Bible, where it is said, for example, that the Israelites, 
“abandoning the Lord .. . followed the other gods . . . and by their worship 
of these gods provoked the Lord” (Jgs 2:12). In the passage cited from 
Ezekiel, those who hear the prophet’s words but do not put them into 
practice follow not Baal or any other god of a neighboring nation but 
wealth.’ The contrast between hearing and practicing is meant to highlight 
the concrete way in which the idolatry of money works; it is marked by a 
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subtlety and a risk-taking that are not found in other forms of idolatry. 

Matthew 6:24 speaks clearly of this real, concrete service, even if not in 
so many words. The alternatives are two forms of service. It is by specific 
behavior and not by words that idolatry is judged. Matthew signals this 
perspective in a fine passage on abandonment to divine providence, using 
as a Springboard the image of the birds of the air and the lilies of the field 
(Mt 6:25-34). 

This is not a glorification of frivolity but a call to freedom. Trust in God 
means that we place our lives in the hands of God’s providential love and 
remain free to serve God and the poor. There is, therefore, no question of 
evading our responsibilities or of scorning human works and the means 
needed to achieve them. Furthermore, the passage ends with the exhor- 
tation: “Seek first the kingdom fof God] and his righteousness” (Mt 6:33); 
but seeking means putting into practice. The gospel is calling upon us not 
to mix up our priorities; it is calling upon us especially to accept the radical 
demand made by the gratuitousness of God’s love. It would be simplistic 
and mistaken, therefore, to see in this passage any opposition between 
abandonment to providence and commitments within history. What is at 
issue is rather the freedom that enables us to accept these commitments. 

Another passage in Matthew refers to this same freedom in regard to 
money: 


Then the Pharisees went off and plotted how they might entrap him 
in speech. They sent their disciples to him, with the Herodians, saying, 
“Teacher, we know that you are a truthful man and that you teach 
the way of God in accordance with the truth. And you are not con- 
cerned with anyone’s opinion, for you do not regard a person’s status. 
Tell us, then, what is your opinion: Is it lawful to pay the census tax 
to Caesar or not?” Knowing their malice, Jesus said, “Why are you 
testing me, you hypocrites? Show me the coin that pays the census 
tax.” Then they handed him the Roman coin. He said to them, 
“Whose image is this and whose inscription?” They replied, “‘Cae- 
sar’s.” At that he said to them, “Then repay to Caesar what belongs 
to Caesar and to God what belongs to God.” When they heard this 
they were amazed, and leaving him they went away. [Mt 22:15-22] 


The passage is often interpreted as referring to the distinction between 
two powers: the religious and the political. But such an interpretation reads 
into this passage of the Gospel a later, though legitimate, concern of the 
Christian community. As it stands in Matthew, the passage points to some- 
thing deeper. As usual, Jesus does not agree to remain within the limits of 
the question asked him, a question formulated in such a way as to create 
problems for him either with the authorities occupying his country or with 
his own followers. Once again, as often before, he answers by asking a 
question: “Whose image is this and whose inscription?” 
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On the basis of the answer given, Jesus develops his own position. The 
Pharisees had spoken of “paying” Caesar. The Lord uses the same verb (in 
Greek: didomi = give), but he adds a prefix (Greek apo-didomi), which 
shifts the emphasis and gives the meaning “repay.” Paying and repaying 
are not the same thing. The coin bears the image of its owner; the money 
belongs to the Roman oppressor and must be given back. The matter is 
important, because if the Pharisees’ question suggests the possibility of not 
paying the tribute, it also suggests the possibility of keeping the money. 
Their vaunted nationalism did not go so far as to make them give up the 
money. Jesus goes to the root of the matter: all dependence on money must 
be rooted out. It is not enough to throw off foreign political domination, 
one must also break away from the oppression that arises from attachment 
to money and the possibilities it creates of exploiting others. Return the 
money to Caesar, Jesus is telling them, and you yourselves will be free of 
the power exercised by wealth, by mammon; then you will be able to worship 
the true God and give God what belongs to God. 

When human beings place all their hopes on money, they leave no room 
for others. It is against this background that Luke issues his curse: “Woe 
to you who are rich, for you have received your consolation” (Lk 6:24). The 
rich are thus excluded from the beatitudes, since their source of security 
and joy is money and not God. In money they find their ease and their 
reward; they shall not enter the kingdom because they are, in the final 
analysis, idolaters. 

The idolatry of money, then, is an abiding, always real, temptation for 
the people of God; it is the opposite of the service —that is, the true wor- 
ship—of God. For this reason, in his parable of the sower Matthew does 
not hesitate to place this explanation on the Lord’s lips: “Worldly anxiety 
and the lure of riches choke the word and it bears no fruit” (Mt 13:22). 
Greed is a rival of God’s word and is able to suffocate it in the hearts of 
some people. When they allow money to seduce them, they render God’s 
word sterile and prevent its bearing fruit. 

The well-defined position taken by Jesus leads Paul to describe the 
greedy explicitly as idolaters: “and the greed that is idolatry” (Col 3:5); 
“Be sure of this, that no immoral or impure or greedy person, that is, an 
idolater, has any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God” (Eph 
5:5). 

k the final analysis, to succumb to greed (Greek pleonexia, “a desire to 
have more”) is to be an idolater, that is (in the language of Jesus), to serve 
riches as though they were God. The texts just cited are part of the lengthy 
lists that contrast the “old self,” which is characterized by sin, and the “new 
self,” with which the Christian community must clothe itself, for to this it 
is called. In another list, the idolater comes immediately after the greedy 
person. Here Paul urges his readers not to associate “with anyone named 
a brother, if he is immoral, greedy, an idolater, a slanderer, a drunkard, or 
a robber” (1 Cor 5:11). Note that according to the apostle such people can 
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claim to be brothers. The texts thus remind us that the danger of falling 
= idolatry always lies in wait for those who regard themselves as Chris- 
jans. 

, Greed divinizes money and turns it into an absolute. The First Letter to 
Timothy says: “The love of money is the root of all evils, and some people 
in their desire for it have strayed from the faith” (1 Tm 6:10). The attraction 
of riches (mammon) estranges us from the service of the God of Jesus 
Christ. The Gospels therefore speak carefully and emphatically of the 
impossibility of “serving two masters” and not simply of “believing in two 
masters.” “To serve” means to act in accordance with the will of the one 
accepted as master.!° 

, The first evangelizers of this continent found that the idolatry of Chris- 
tians was the greatest obstacle to their work. They had come to proclaim 
the gospel to pagan peoples, whom many regarded as idolaters, but they 
felt in their own flesh the truth of Paul’s statement that greed is a form of 
idolatry. Bartolomé de Las Casas testified to this traumatic experience. 
When the Dominican saw how the American Indians were being oppressed 
and dispossessed, he realized that those who come to the Indies “have 
deliberately subjected themselves and made themselves the servants and 
captives of greed, as is clear from the deeds they have done there.” Deeds 
speak. These men do not admit their true belief, but their deeds prove that 
those who stop at nothing in pursuit of gold have made wealth their master. 
Las Casas goes a step further and gets to the root of the meaning of greed; 
in the Indies, he says, “there is less veneration and worship of God than 
of money.” Fray Bartolomé cites a sentence from Ecclesiastes: “A cov- 
etous man shall not be satisfied with money” (5:9 Vg). Gold is the real god 
of those who mistreat the Indians." l 
; Las Casas was particularly scandalized by the fact that this real idolatry 
is disguised as though it were a service of the true God. Regarding the 
regimen imposed on the Indians, he says that: 


In order to gild a very cruel and harsh tyranny that destroys so many 
villages and people, solely for the sake of satisfying the greed of men 
and giving them gold, the latter, who themselves do not know the 
faith, use the pretext of teaching it to others and thereby deliver up 
the innocent in order to extract from their blood the wealth which 
these men regard as their god." 


A supposed proclamation of the true God serves to disguise the idolatrous 
behavior of those who themselves are completely ignorant of the faith. 

In this Dominican friar’s judgment, the worst idolatry is that of Christians 
and not that of the Indians. The primary distinguishing mark of idolatry in 
the Bible is that one trusts in an idol and not in God. Las Casas rediscovers 
this truth through his experience in the Indies. It is useless, in his view, to 
claim belief in the God of the Bible if one subsists “on the blood of the 
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Indians.” Idolatry is death; God is life. Henceforth, the defense of the 
life and temporal well-being of the Indians will be, for Las Casas, a way of 
preaching the living God of whom Jesus Christ tells us. 


Friends of Life 

In the passage from the Book of Wisdom on which I commented earlier 
(in chapter I), the Lord is called “friend of life” (11:26). He is one who 
wants life for all. This is the ultimate motive of his forceful call to conver- 
sion and “the doing of what is right and just.” The prophet Ezekiel gives 
us a beautiful and profound statement of this will to life. Yahweh bids the 
prophet keep watch over the people, alert them to the perils threatening 
them, and remind those who act unjustly of the danger they are running. 
But Yahweh also commands him to tell them that Yahweh desires their 
conversion: “As I live, says the Lord God, I swear I take no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked man, but rather in the wicked man’s conversion, 
that he may live” (Ez 33:11). 

This is a very revealing key text. What Yahweh wants is life, not death. 
If life is to be attained, sinners must change their ways: “If he does what 
is right and just, turning back pledges, restoring stolen goods, living by the 
statutes that bring life, and doing no wrong, he shail surely live, he shall 
not die. None of the sins he has committed shall be held against him; he 
has done what is right and just, he shall surely live” (Ez 33:14-16). 

The statutes in question are those who command the giving of life; their 
fulfillment will therefore win life for one who shortly before was threatened 
with punishment and death. Yahweh’s will to life inspires and energizes 
the entire process. 

In his first sermon after Pentecost, as the Christian community begins 
its proclamation of the gospel, Peter speaks of the death of Jesus at the 
hands of the leaders of the Jewish people. But he also emphasizes the fact 
that God raised Jesus up and that he, Peter, is proclaiming this new life. 
He rebukes his hearers for having pardoned a murderer and condemned 
“the author of life” (Acts 3:14-15). He is speaking of Jesus the Messiah; 
the Messiah’s followers must bear witness to hiin in the historical circum- 
stances in which it is given them to live. 

This is certainly true for us today. In my own country, life nowadays is 
marked by a hellish cycle of different kinds of violence, each giving rise to 
the next with increasing rapidity. Each kind of violence has its own char- 
acteristics; therefore, in addition to bearing in mind the three aspects of 
the situation, it is important to take note of the peculiarities of each. The 
most murderous kind of violence, the one that kills most children, is the 
one that Medellin (and Puebla) calls “‘institutionalized,” because it is even 
accepted as the “legal order.” To this can be added the unjustifiable vio- 
lence inflicted by terrorists of varying tendencies, which continues to fill us 
with horror and revulsion. On the one hand, the repressive violence that 
violates human rights and is applied with the excuse of battling terrorism 
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is unacceptable and particularly scandalous since it claims to be defending 
the human values of our society. We cannot resign ourselves to this state 
of affairs. Nor is there room for lack of interest in the matter on the grounds 
that we are not directly affected by it. On the other hand, the quest of 
vengeance, whether personally or through others, will simply heap wood 
on the fire that now threatens to reduce the country to ashes. 

The question we must ask ourselves in this context is: How are we to be 
friends of life in present-day Peru? One of the great tasks of Christians 
and of the entire church is to defend the human rights that the three types 
of violence mentioned trample down every day. In our day we have learned 
that in Peru and in Latin America generally this defense means confronting 
powerful interests, especially when the defense is mounted by the weakest 
members of society, the poor and the oppressed. But the command laid 
upon us as a Christian community, a church, is not to survive but to serve. 
In Latin America today the church is bringing into play the sense of its 
own identity as the community of disciples of him who came that we might 
“have life and have it more abundantly” (Jn 10:10). The assertion of its 
identity depends on its witness. 

The choice is clear. Either we detach ourselves from what is going on, 
under the pretext that it is not our direct responsibility; we restrict ourselves 
to poetic requests that all become one; we draw back in fear and claim to 
be above the oppositions found in Peruvian society today; but then we have 
summoned death and joined its party, as the Book of Wisdom says, at the 
very moment when we claim to be making no choice. Or we set aside 
disdainful neutrality and are usually present where the forces opposed to 
the reign of love and justice are every day aggressively violating the most 
elementary human rights; then we are beginning to act as friends of life. 

The theme of life and death is crucial in the biblical revelation of God; 


If you hide your face, they are dismayed; 
if you take away their breath, they perish 
and return to their dust. 

When you send forth your spirit, they are created, 
and you renew the face of the earth. [Ps 104:29-30] 


At the beginning of this first part of my book, I reminded the reader 
that the relation between death and life is very important in the revelation 
of God as love. I have tried to bring out something of this relationship in 
these first chapters. I shall end this section by citing a passage that is well 
known but that always seems new because of its power and beauty. I am 
referring to the unforgettable passage of Ezekiel on the dry bones: 


The hand of the Lord came upon me, and he led me out in the spirit 
of the Lord and set me in the center of the plain, which was now 
filled with bones, He made me walk among them in every direction 
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so that I saw how many they were on the surface of the plain. How 
dry they were! He asked me: Son of man, can these bones come to 
life? “Lord God,” I answered, “you alone know that.” 

Then he said to me: Prophesy over these bones, and say to them: 
Dry bones, hear the word of the Lord! Thus says the Lord God to 
these bones: See, I will bring spirit into you, that you may come to 
life. I will put sinews upon you, make flesh grow over you, cover you 
with skin, and put spirit into you so that you may come to life and 
know that I am the Lord. 

I prophesied as I had been told, and even as I was prophesying I 
heard a noise; it was a rattling as the bones came together, bone 
joining bone. I saw the sinews and flesh come upon them, and the 
skin cover them, but there was no spirit in them. 

Then he said to me: Prophesy to the spirit, prophesy, son of man, 
and say to the spirit: Thus says the Lord God: From the four winds 
come, O spirit, and breathe into these slain that they may come to 
life. 

I prophesied as he told me, and the spirit came into them; they 
came alive and stood upright, a vast army. 

Then he said to me: Son of man, these bones are the whole house 
of Israel. They have been saying, “Our bones are dried up, our hope 
is lost, and we are cut off.” Therefore, prophesy and say to them: 
Thus says the Lord God: O my people, I will open your graves and 
have you rise from them, and bring you back to the land of Israel. 
Then you shall know that I am the Lord, when I open your graves 
and have you rise from them, O my people! I will put my spirit in you 
that you may live, and I will settle you upon your land; thus you shall 
know that I am the Lord. I have promised, and I will do it, says the 
Lord. [Ez 37:1-14] 


The love of God is mightier than death and keeps the hope of a people 
alive. God is life. 


